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Answers to three of the questions used in githerijig 
■aterial for the Dictionary of American Regional English (DARE) are 
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fitst question^ the tnforiants were asked to supply a wo^d^or the 
blank in •'When people bring baked dishes, salads and so forth to a 
meeting place and share them together, that's a meal." Qf the 

131 different answers, the fire most frequent were: potluck UM, 
covered dish U25, picnic 60, | tureen 25, and carry-in 23. The second 
question was the open question, "What names do you hare around luere 
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inform?int was asked to fill in the- blank in ''He doesn't amountj^to 
.....•' The most frequent answers were: hill of beans 5tt7; row fit pins 
168; much 81; anything 6i>; damn '12; :and tanker's damn 38» 
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\ V Mdst people interested in Americaiji language studies, are, 

\ ' I'^presiime, aware of the Dictionary of American Regional English 

H jDAgE)|, which Has been in preparation since- 1^65 under the 

.ill ■ \ ' " 

I dir^ctiop of Professor^ Freiiferic G- Cassidy at the University of 

\ i^Wisconsin-Madison. During «ij&5^"*T^n years a large and valuable 

'\ corpois^ of material has been c/ollected, filed, and computerized* 



ffhis is, of course, the raw material from Which the entrd^s^ for 

the dictionary axe being written • But it is much* more: we fji/hd 

ourselves with riches far beyond our greatest expectations. 

♦ 

we move through our vast collection of data, . which runs to^ome 
five million tokens — we have tapes as w^ll as written rec/rds-- 
,we are frequently struck by the realization that the material 
contains inforination with implications I that extend a g^taat distance 
past the boundaries of the dictionary J Putting aside our sociologial 
observations and concerning ourselves jonly with linguistic matters, / 
we find in the long lists of answers ^iven in the ^002 communities ; 
visited such varied evidence as: chabges taking i^lace in the 
Y pronunciation of jwords; changes in the meaning o^ words; folk 
etymology in the making; and proliferations, varfiations, and 




"contamination" of phrases and expressions* With this in mind, 

I intend to analyze this afternoon the answers/ of three of our 

^ ' '■' ^ / 

questions, pointing out both material useful tto us in the writing 



of the dictionary and samples of the "fringe Jbenef its" that 



enrich our data. 



//' 
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Cominq..to.DARE. as I did, aftet m^y years of Vfeading student 
papers, find mysblf enthusiastically recording^for^^DARE some 
ot=m&-ifexy same non-s1ratidiDgd-^e3?Bvs--^nd-8yntact i ca l^ abe rrations 

tKaT^evTyear^rWo-gSif^ 

witihr^^k^in^genr-Fb^ Eolloi. 
In Greek it means 'the many,' i.e., the pebple. That ik its 
original ^meaning in English, too, but now it has reversed itsj 
meaning for some. It means -thi elitfe.^' (I note with interest 
that W3 has included the new meaning, labeled slang;. ) iVnd I now 
give attention, not red ink, to all, a plural, convinci|igly used 
to modify a sijngular noun, a count-noun in fact. The ^^erson 
who • says, \ "That's all the dress I 'have" means that she has 
only one iress. She has switched mid-sentence: she started 
with a plui^ai concept of all, meaning 'the total of,' but the 
total is oniy 'one, so dress must be singular. Many of the change 
I see taking place have previously been better known to me in 
^heory than in fact. But evidence from peop!^ of all ages,; of 

all social and educational, levels, people living in communities 
■ ranging from preat metropolitan areas to tiny hamlets we have 
difficulty finding on the map— such evidence is not to be denied. 
It's l\ke finding out from the man in the street instead of from 
Caesar, from Johannes Qr^blico,' who was i^eady speaking a 
'primitivi\kind of Italian at the very time when- Cicero was 
declaiming\ in classflcal Lktin against Catiline. 



■'a 



The gathering of most Of t:h6 material for DARE had j been 
completed when I 'joined t,^ie staff as associate editor in 
~Jamrafy^l973T Since thyrl^eTfafe^t^i^^ 
computer^ editing and re-ediTing computer output / ana generally 
?|ettii^g ready for the actual writing of the dictionary. This ^ 
fall we have plunged into the stacks of computer printout and 
are finally putting into our files many words..* all of which 
so far begin with a, 

^Actually we base our Entries on two different collections 

of data: (1) tha Data Summary, material gathered by our 

" ■ . ■ > • '' 

' f ieldworkers betwpn 1965 and ^70 all over the United States 
and (2) the Main File, material collected from many sources 
including American diaries; articles in such periodicals as 
jUnerican Speech , Journal^ of American Folk Lore , Dialect .Notes, 
and Pads ; novels and other regionally oriented books; collections' 
of words — even single words— sent by scholars and' friends from, 
all over the country; and words contributed by our own staff. 
Although this Miscellaneous collection is known as the Main File, 
the questionairs (Q'airs) and the computerized maps based on 
the Q' air data ate our chief sources. There were 2572 inforraahts 
who contributed to them, 1843 of whdm'^iso made taped intervievj,s . 
Most tapes ^contain in addition a reading of our improved version 
of "Arthur the Rat," a story well known to students of American 
pronunciation.- This material ife being used for the pronunciation 
section of the dictionary^ which Prof. James W. Hartman of the 
University of Kansas is writing. Two or more informants 
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sometimes contributed to one Q'air. There vaAous reasons, 
the chief one being the Q'air sections maTjiy people are not 
q ualified to answer>~sections on f arm^ buildings /v^ijldf lowers, 
lildrenl. 



-z^=^- We are aware ,: iof- course, *hafe_^tate^ lines do_ftot_^make - : 
linguistic boundaries— quiti jthe- contrary; linguistic boundaries 
normally cut. across state lijnes. Nevertheless, we h^ve collected 
our data state by state, designating our informants with ?uch 
labels as IN35, WA20, SCIO bedause that is' the most logical way 
to Iciep track of them. We are fully cognizant of the speeqjT 
area! already established by s<5holars, of the areas where foreign 
groups settled and left their mark, of migration patterns across 
the country, ' We may ask the computer to put Cleveland and 
Cincinnati data together, but we know that they do not belong 
together linguistically— and that Cplumbus belongs with neither. 
Communities were not selected at random. The nuitODer studied 
in each- state was based on the 1960 population figures and known 
patterns of settlements and migrations. Our fieldworkers 
interM(iewed informants in '86 communities in NY, for instance, 
56 in CA, 46 in TX, and only two each in NV and AS. 

My first question is one for which we expect as our answer 
a single or a compound word, -^uch questions frequently begin 
with what do you call: "What do you call a round cake of dough, 
cooked in deep fat, with a hole in the middle?" "What^ do you 
call wasting time by not working on the job?" in iny question 



the informants were asked to supply a word for the biank in 
"When people bring baked dishes, salads and -so forth yto a meeting 
pl ace and share them together, that's" a — r- meal,** I^x ans-werxng, 
man y -informants, s ^eakingina tu raliy , substituted dinner or "sugEer 
or luncheon if or meal . And since the- second element is of no . 
importance here, I have C(^nsid6red as one answer all the ter'ms 
with the same first eleii|ent, e ,^gT ~potltick , supper , dinner , ^ 
luncheon are all counted together. (See List #1.) * I 

Of our 131 different answers the five njost" f requ^jnC^ere : 

potluck. . . .M59, covered dis^i . . ...425, picnic 60, tureen . . . .25, 

and Qarry-in . . . .23. The first two are clearly the most common. 
Picnic I ha^•e .disregarded— either the informants misunderstood 
the question or were unfamiliar with this type of ijj|al. But 
the next two, along with several others,' merit further study. 

Though both potluck and covered dis-h; have wide distribution 
and neither is^ strictly speaking, i^egional, they do form 
rather different patterns across the country. CSee Map #1.) 
Both terms were reported in more than half the states., Potluck 
is more frequent in the Northwest arfd the West. And cohered dish 
was tKe only one of the two reported in--MD, SC, GA, and FL, all 
in the Southeast, ' ' 

Potluck' y by the way, is word whose meaning has changed. 
The OED defines i4: "one's luck or chance as to what may be 
in th^ pot, e.g. cooked for a meal; used inj ref . t*o a person 
invited to a meal without any special preparation having been 
made for him." Most bf us know this ganse in the phrase 



to t^ake pbtluck . W3 adds a secohd |itieaning, this one equated 
wi%h covered dish supper . The change in meaning is an interesting 
one. In the fd rst there is a suggestion that the food is' not^ , 
co m pany fare, but as pQtlUck takes on party overtones, .the food > 
is Xikel y to b e spepially jg^re^ared^. The secbnd potluck s uggest s 

ii 

togetherness, the poncept of moire people being involved than a 
lone- man on horsebiack passing by or, a friend invited to dinner 
without the host's telephonjtng^ome,v it suggests planning ahead 
for an informal meal, often at a chnrch. (To the point, one > 
informant in Escondido CA gavi the term planned. lunch as a 



synonym of potluck . ) Other syhonymS suggest various facets of. 
the modern concept. (See Li?ti|#2.) ( 



DISHES: ^ tureen di nner, ca sseg-olej dinner , (covered) dish- 
to-pass , deep-dfsh~supp^ ; And| both potluck and covered 
dish suggest a container. . < 

VARIETY OF FOODS : hodgepodge , juiyible, salamagundy (sic) , 
tasters* luncheon , smorgasbord , Dutch meal 

\ I 'i 

TOGETHERNESS : cO-op ( dinhgr ) , co-operative , get together 
supper , git-tpgether feed, felljowship meal, friendship ^ 
dinner , club dinner "I 

Pitch^in and -carry- in> both strong in IN, suggest not 
only togefeherness butt. the energy exei^ted to assemble the meal. 

* Several regional terms appear ot| this list— for instance, 
din ner- on the ground (s) (See Map There are nineteen 

ftxmples: AK 2, FL:t.^, . ,2, KY 8,. MP. , . . 2<'TN 1, TX 1/ 

VA 2, and LA 1^ in contrast, only one example of the 

traditional 'form,^ dinner on the grounds . The form with | is 
the only term given in tfee DA, v/here the phrase is defined as 



the noon meal at an all-day religious revival meeting, a dinner 
shared by all those attending. Since eight of the liifOri)|tants' 
called the term old-fashioned, it is not surprising thatj pinner; 

— — — — — ^ — - — - ;— ■■ — ----- - — — — -- - ■ ---- - — - — -- •- - — ----- 

on the grounds ha s changed to dinner on the, ground^ " I see two 
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possible contributing factors: (1) our casiialness with the 

. I " ' - 
fxn^l s of such -words as fair ground (s) , - hunting ground (s )> 

. stafnping ground ( s /— W3 treats the latter two as singulars but 

the entrjjes include. pliirals without editorial comment iand 

' ■ ' \ - ' ' ' i . 

(2) the iimplie'd picnic Idea — 60 people, you recall, gavd picnic 

as an ansiii^^r to this question. In spite of all those pxcnic . 

tables set out in parks and. along highways, there must s^ill 

be some pibnic dinners eaten literally on the ground! 

■ ' \ -.' ^ \ ■ ' ' 

Except iox" one stray example in southern Ohio, tureen, dpner 

and tureen 'supper occur in a relatively small drea; the other 

[4 instanced appear in nine NY cbftimunities and Ij PA communities. 

The\NY responses came from commui^iti^s west of Syracuse, Seneca 

Palis -being the most easteJrn one; the PA communities are all 

in the northwestern part of that state^ And Sunbury PA, the 

eastern cu-^Xoff point, is almost directly south of Seneca Fgais. 

At the moment^e don't kiiow why the term has spread in this 

\ ' ''' I 

partipular pattern. Are tureen dinnfers perhaps held by members 

of some religious denomination? Is there a commercial reason 

as there turned out to be for tonic used ' for soda or 22£ 

the east-central part of Newi England? The refrigerators and 

shelves of the merchants, it evolved, were all filled by' delivery 

men from one Boston supplier. We hope to find out about -tureen 

dinnerjs before we reach the t-u*s in our editing. 

• 0 . 



r 



\ ^ ' \ \ . . . • ' 8 

■ - ■ \ . 1 ■ . : . 

The term pitcih-in dinner was (reported in even a smaller area. 
We had eleven instances, all in southern IN, nowhere >else. 

i>rthem in f a.^ors ^caiFT-y^-^--^^^ 
-aTso^was -reported xn Tir, MGr"MR7*^H> -and"eN. — 



— Two^xnteresShg^ia-rasKjro^^^^ ^ 

to this question: pounding in Childress AK and rag bee in 
Liberty NY.;; A pounding or pound party, equated in W3 with 

I'' 

donation party, is a party to whiich parishioners take ^ifts of 
staples to the minister — sugar, salt, arid flour traditionally, 
in. onerpound lots. Bees we know in such terms as husking bee 
And'^sewing bee. jvJhether bee was a viable term to be used in the 
creation of othet combinations by the 69-year old woman who gave 
us rag bej I donft know. I doubt that either of • the contributors 
of these pldifashioned terms really understood the question, 

h • r ; 

but they jfurnished us with words that we are glad to have. Now 

1' ' 

and then we pick up words known to us only in old books . The 

i 

.. i 

Other day we found relict given as a synonym for widow, a word 
marked obs . in Vv3 . 

We are frequently puzzled over what to do with what we call 
oncers^ words reported to us only once. Soifietimes they are 
nothing more than family words — ^a child's attempt at a word 
glorvified tjy a loving family. Sometimes^ as with rag bee and 
potanding ^ we may have heard from an elderly parson a word all 
but gone out of use. We wonder occasionally: can a word be too 
regional? Suppose we have among our oncers a word used in just 
mm tiny area. A few weeks ago came upon a perfect example. 



- ' JO 



I 

an answer given as an answer to this question, dinner on the rock . 
-Tl;«s frdm-Thrmi^ri-n M v illa KY (in the di -nnei?--en - %hG ground - aro a^— 



"an^^tnreferr~spec^fxcain^^ 

roc}| in front of the Turkey Neck Bend Church of Christ. That's ^ 
regional American English! =1 expect we'll use, it when we get 
to the d's. . 

For what they are worth I include a few of. the more 
interesting oncers given as* synonyms for potluck (see List #3) : 
clambak^ ^Newburgh NY)., bring-and-share (Columbus OH), gyRsy tea 
(McConnelsville OH) , pepperpot (Charleston SC) , and tripping meal 
(Taft OK). In case you wonder what that is, it requires that 
you* take a trip in order to get it. 

Next I will show you an open' question, the type that often 
begins with what kinds of: "What kinds of birds... of fish... of 
cures for colds. . .what joking names for broken-down cars do you 
have around here?" For discussion I have selected the open 
question "What names do you have around here^ for men's haircuts?" 

We collected 362 different answers to this question. If 
anything dates our material, it's our list of haircuts. But 
perhaps our fieldworkers arrived in the nick of time, in those 
last days of people's being more concerned with pttt-ting hair 
than growing it. (See List #4.) Our most mentioned cuts were: 

orew (cut) . . . .667, f lat-top. . . . 360, butch. . . .266, Beatle . 166, 

and pompadour 81. Crew (cut) turns up in every state; 

flat-top is in all but six states, all small in population, 
which form no pattern; so with butch. (One informant reported 
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butchered.) The Beatles had ntade themselves known for their i 
hair style as well as their singing by 196^, when our first 

iTitervl^Tig-was-doneT-and-theig-hal^gut^^ 

top"1f iveT-^tlT gt'a^p.fi-rgport'ed ^eatAe-eu^^ — 

MD/ KY, and IIV." TPdmpadour inunedi.ately- strikes you-as -old— 

fashioned, the hdircut as well as the word. Porapadour was ^ i 

given as a response in most parts of the country except in aW 
area! east of the Rockies, from ND and WY to AZ and OK, and. in 

a much smaller one including DC, DL, and VA. As you might expect, 

I 

the average age of the informants suggesting pompadour ran high, 
plus. For contrast I averaged those responding D>A. (duqk's 
it wa^ 32 plus. In a random check I saw \o pattern, in. 
s of those mentioning the Beatle cut, however.* Sorting 
age groups, educational groups, even sex groups often 
|ight on our material and helps in labeling our entries. 
' I One rtally regional word in this list is whiffle. With 
the exceptSlori of one Dc| informant the 13 informants %11] lived 
ina very small area aropnd Boston MS. East Walpole, 20 or 25 I 




miles away 



, is the southern limit; Seabrook, just., over the NH 



lini^ is northernmost, I Burr seems to be regional— in a mueh , \ 
larger arek than whiffle , ^(Bee Map #3.) Except for pno in WA ' 
and one in CA the responses occur pnly *in the central, part of 
the US, frbnt WV to OK and TX, north to MN. One informant in 
NC gave us I chestnuj burr . Other possible rcgipnalisms-*-we have 
too few examples to pass judgment— are pineapple cut (southern 
NE) , pi g sjave (three |j:-:afiiples f rom \^h) , bulld^- (UT and WY) , 



and Don Eai;!^ (OH arid PA) . One informant identified Don Eagle • 



as a boxer t 



1 

J. 



Perhaps the most interesting collection to come out of ♦ 
this question is our list of bl^ck haircuts, the names supplied 
either by black informants dr. others who identified them as 
black terms. Afro and fro are generally, known. We also found 
natural, freedom; bushy skinny , clean (also Mr. Clean ) I tape ; 
tape-up , and Quo Vadis ( Crovadis .once) . One s^t of answers 
still puzzles \is; the three spellings of the mono-syllable 
pronounced /kju/may belong together; more likely, they do not. 
Our f iel'Sworkers reported ,/kju/ spelled with just' the capital 
letter Q, c-u-e , and q--u-e-u-e . Queue (the pigtail word) is 
really African queue ; it was given us by a well-educated black 
librarian.^ The Q (letter Q) haircut was supplied by another 
black woman, who described it as a "very close^^ha^r^cut— might 
be a crew." The informants who gave cue-ball and cue were 
both white; one said that the cue-ball cut was for- a bald man. 
This puzzle calls for^ further investigation. We also found 
blend, scaldy-baldy , curly , * edge-up , feather-head , Johnson , 
and lower-edge but — all black. i 

The woman who said that the Q^ haircut might be a crew cut 
put her finger on a problem that DARE editors face frequently . 
In addition to the many crew cuts we found seven examples of 
crude cut and three of screw, both probably alterations of crew , 
as Q may we.ll be. One of our favorite misunderstandings occurred 
in this same question, one McHegan haircut in NH. An Irish 
barber's special haircut? , Pat McHegan perhaps? Probahly not. 
The*^ first syllable (unstressed) may well be pronounced /md/ . 



And haven't we all- red-ink6d that pagage (it rimes with baggage) 
of cigarettes in a freshman -theme? G and k are difficult to 
distinguish in American English. Cooper's novel is not The 
Last of the McHegans . He spelled the word Mohicans, and so did 
five of our other informants . 

I have listed for you on the handout some of the many 
names for haircuts occurring in our Q'airs. (See List #5.) 
My classifications give some idea of the variety of sources 
for names of haircuts. They are interesting but hardly of 
linguistic significance. 

Finally I will show you some of the material gathered for 
a type of question for which we get a longer answer: "What 
joking expressions do you have around herfe to warn a woman slyly 
that her slip is showing?" "What joking expre.ssions do you have 
around here about a wife who gives the orders and a husband who 
takes them from her?" Most of our answers are cliches, but even 
clich-es are interesting to DARE when- they proliferate other 
expressions. I have selected the middle part of a three-part 
question, part b, about worthless people. The informant was 

asked to fill in the blank in "He doesn't amount to ." 

In the third part of the question, c, from which I have taken 
some material too, he completed the expression, "He isn't worth 

jrr a the informant was asked to give names for worthless 

people. (See List #6.) 



Our most frequent answers were: hill of beans 547, 

row of p^ins 168, much.. ..81, anything 64; damn 42, 

and tinker Vs damn 38. Having discarded much and anything as 

being of no regional significance, I have added the sixth to 
this list. By far the most common is hill of beans , given in 
every state but HA and ID. It is hardly regional; nor is row 
of pins but there are eighteen states where it doesn't show up. , 
(See Map #4^) It occurs chiefly in the East and North. Exceptions* 
are.; one example in NM, one in TX, and one is Lassen County, 
northern CA. 

An "interesting feature of this question is the number of 
variants — proliferations, if you will — of standard expressions— 
for instance, hill of beans . .Like many expressions in our 
data hill of beans is expanded, rather effectively I think, in 
hill of beans in June and hill of beans after a frost . There 
are, by the way, two examples of hill of bean , in which bean 
is apparently thought of as a mass word, like wood in stack of 
wood . We find other containers and "measures" for the beans: 
bucket of beans , handful of beans , pile of beans , bowl of beans , 
and strangely enough, a string of beans — suggested perhaps by 
string beans ..and/or„ string of beads . This last type of 
proliferation is sometimes referred to as a "contamination" 
from similar phrases. We have row of beans . Is this used by 
thbse who plant beans in rows? Or has it been "contaminated" by 
row of pins? In still other answers the hill remains, but it 
becomes a hill of corn, hill of peas, and even a hill of grass . 
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Anyone who works on the DARB data — or shops for legumes in 

both the North and the South — knows that the distinction between 

*-* 

peas and beans is in the eye of the beholder — or perhaps in his 

_^ * 

birthplace. W3 equates cow peas with black-eyed beans ^ chick 

peas with chestnut beans . ^ We find in our data hill of peas y 

of course.^ and pot of peas . Perhaps row of peanuts is an 

offshoot (linguistically speaking) of row of peas y reinforced 

by the well known expression not worth- peanuts y given as a 

response in part c by three informants. 

The second most common answer^ row of pins y may not be 

clear to a generation who have bought their pins in little plastic 

boxes. Formerly a seamstress bought a paper of pins, a long 

strip of paper about six inches wide with pins neatly stuck in 

rows across it. The strip was foMed or rolled into a little 

packet when sold and wK^n not in use. The image then^ is of 

one of the many rows of pins. Expressibns continue ^ of course^ 

long after they produce their original image in the minds of 

'the speakers. I see a row of pins in' a paper^ but I would wager 

that, few hpme economics students- today see the same image. 

J' • ^' ■■ 

They may not oyen hear the word as row. Roll of t>in5 y of 

which we have two examples^ may be a case in point* with roll ^ 

for row; or it may refer tb the rolled-up- paper of pins. The 

MS informant who said paper pins probably had no image in mind; 

she ^was just repeating words. Or perhaps her enunciation was 

not up to Speech 101 standards, and the fieldworker heard no 

Of * Another informant from MP had a kind^of image in mind^ but* 

not the right on^;* she responded pack of needies. ' , 
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For years Jthere have been people alleged not to amount to 
a tinker ^amn , d~a-m-n^ or perhaps a tinker *s d-a-m — a pun / 
that was better understood in the days of John Bunyan, that son 
of a tinker who was^a great brasphemer before he saw the light. 

♦ ^ 'I; 

Tinkers had a reputation' for damning things and people to hell; 
and tinkers used small dams of dough 9r mud when they patched] 

; * .. . • ^ ' 

holes in pots and pans. W3 sayg that d-a-m-n , of which we^ have 

♦ i' 

.38 examples, was the original; •that d-a-m , of which, we have only 
eight, is folk etymology. Tinkers were very low in England's; 
social scale, the term tinker^ being a synonym for gypsy and 
vagrant . * It is not surprising to find good people changing 
tinker's damn to tinker*' s darn. We also have a fiddler's damn 
from NJ and ,a fiddler's darn from IN. Fiddlers are known' as 
vagrants but not great cursers^ I believe. Perhaps a person who 
is not familiar with^ the word tinker repeats the phrase using . ^ 
ar more familiar word, fiddler . Wef also have a fiddler's hoop , 
perhaps whoop , from lA and, strangely, a fiddle of sticks fttom 
|1S, every bit as clear as the string of beans . And from PA 
(four examples) and IL and MP. {one exam^le^ach). we have as 
answers^ to part c, "He isn't worth a pewter damn . " 

Money answers^ are too numerous to consider here. I've thrown 
b and c icig^ther to give you a good idea of the monetary value of 
worthless people. Some responses assign worth by^money value, some 
by coins. People are not worth: one cent , two cents , three cents , 
five cents , ten cents , two bits , fifty cents (Maine sets the highest 
value on worthlessness) ; also penny , nickel , dime , quarter . We 
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have mutilated and/or worthless c?oins: plugged cent , plugged nickel 

\ 

penny with a hole in it ^ wooden ntLckel ^ counterfeit nickel ^ pewter 
quarter . We also have red cent , red penny , copper cen^ , copper 
nickel , and tin nickel s Some of the money is foreign and/or obsolete: 
sou, tuppence , farthing , picayune , and con*tinental- -also continental 
damn , not in the DA but in W3. / 

Contributing to the confusion in this question are the facts 
that hollow and holler are pronounced the same by many people and 
that in and and in unstressed positions are both pronounced /an /• 
You have^ undoubtedly marked on ce and a while on student papers. 
It even appears in ^rint sometimes. , 

tin this group (and I am again drawing from b and c) there are 
expressions that have to do with ^ hoots and hoops and whoops ^ and 
hollers and hollows... plus reasonable (and unreasonable variants) 
thereof. (In^this analysis I have made no attempt to make a • 
distinction between w-'h-o-*o-p and h-o-^o-p , ) Hoot and (W)ho6p are 
so alike in both meaning and pronunciation that they seem to be 
ased interchangeably in the expression. But hoot here seems also 

to have another origin. You will find hoot, also hooter, in W3 

^ ^ ^ ^ — - 

defined as "a bit, a trifle, a whit — ufeed chiefly in negative 

f 

consts." It is also in the OED Suppl . artii the *DA. Bartlett in 

1859 made the very dubious suggestion that hooter is a corruption 

of iota . (See Map #5.) WJien placed on a map our hoots vs« our 

(w) hoops show no real regional pattern. A question in another part 

o% our Q'air for which informants were asked to^fill in the blank 

* 

in "The river is just a from the house" gave us 30 responses 

almol't identical with these — 24 combinations with hoot ,y six with 
hoop ♦ They occurred in the same general pattern. The chief interest 



in this map li^s in the area of the West where, for some reason, 
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there are no examples of either. List #8 is; a collection of the 
various hoot and ( w)hoop responses. 

There are other sets of answers:, the pinches— of snuff , 
of salt , of manure , of shit ;, the weights — his weight dirt , 
in feathers , in potatoes , in salt . And there is a great 
assortment (not apparently regional) in c of powder answers; 
he isn't worth the powder (or shot) (or lead ) to shoot (or kiU ) 
him— or preferably, to blow him up . I'f you blow him up, you can 
blow him to kingdom come , sky high , across the river , apart , to 
hell (and back) ,^ over the fence , or just away . (See List #9.) 

The miscellaneous answers, ^some\ncers, are numerous, many 
of them not for one's Sunday School vocabulary: cold potato , 
bug dug^ , herring head , notch on a stick , tits on a boar pig , 
salt, that goes in his grits , belch in a windstorm , cowcake , 
dirt under my toenail , gill of jaybird gravy , and hell room 
in Georgia . • .. . > 

My last worthless expression is one I often heard my' 
grandmother use -years ago. It has all the earmarks of a good 

regionalism, and our fieldworkers reported it from only one section 

i 

the very area where my grandmother, born in 1853, grew up. I 
have heard her berate both people and things with "Not worth a 
Hannah Cook! " 

This expression was reported from four places: three-^ 
northern MS communities and one southern NH community. What 
I take to be a variant of the original, perpetrated by an 
informant in Chatham MS no moire familiar with Hannah^ Cook than 
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I am, gave los Hanna's cooked pies . So far we have been unable 
* to identify Hannah. Nor do we expect her descendants to rise 
up and claim her, \ / 

The variety of challenges mentioned here is typical of DARE ' s 
wealth of mater/al , plenty for us and plenty for future scholars 
interested in American English. This paper was based upon just ' 
three questions. There are 1844 more where these came ^rom^ ^ 
And there are the tapes ^nd the Main File. Can anyone wonder 
that we at DARE are a liljtle inclined to gloat over our ^ 
riches? 
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List jfl; Responses to H70 (252), potluck 



1. potluck , «^ supper , etc. 

2. covered dish , supper , etc. 

3. picnic 

4. ; tureen , supper , etc. 
5> - carry-in , \^ supper , etc. 



459 
425 
60 
25 
23 



List #2 ; Synoftytns for potluck , 

DISHES: tureen dinner , casserole dinner , (covered) dish 
to pass , deep-dish supper 

VARIETY: hodgepodge , jumble , salamagundy (sic) 
tasters * luncheon , smorgasbord , Dutch meal 

TOGETHERNESS: co-op dinner , co-operative dinner , 

get together r git-together teed , fellowshxp meal , 
friendship dinner , club dinner 



List »3 : Selected oncers, H70 (252) 

clambake , Newburgh, New ^fbrk ' 
bring-and-share , Columbus; Ohio 
gypsy tea , McConnelsville, Ohio 
pepperpot , Charleston, §puth Carolina 
tripping meal , Taft/ Oklahoma 
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Lis ♦4 : Responses to X5 (799) , haircuts 

1. crew cut 

2. flat top 

3. butch • 

4. beatie 

5. ' pompadour 



667 
360 
266 
166 
81 
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List #5:- Various sources of names j^or haircuts, X5 (799) 

PLACES: Cainbri^je , Detroit , Hollywood , Long Branch , New Yorker 

* V 

PROFESSIONS: banker^ s , business , business man's , executive ^ 
musician' s , page , professional r schoolboy 

CHARACTERS AND PERSONALITIES: Balboa , Buster Brown |> Caesar 
(also Jvrlius Scissor ) , John Gilbert , John Kennedy , 
John- John , KennedYTut , Nero , Tim Leary , Teddy Bear 
(MD..^3, PA..^4, LA. -.1 and m...l), Van Dyke 

COLLEGIATE: college . Harvard , ivy , ivy league^ Joe College , 
Princeton 

SERVICE: army , G.Iy , marine , military , navy 

INDIAN: Apache , Cherokee , Indian cut , Iroquois , Mohawl^', 
Mohican , tomahawk ' 

♦ 

NATIONALITY: Dtitch , Dutch clip , English , German , heinie . 
Kaiser, Kraut, Zeeland 



List 16 ; Responses to HH20 b (1243), "He doesn*'t amount to — 



1. hill of beans 

2* row of pins 

3- much 

4* anything 

5. damn 

6 . tinker • s damn 



547 
168 
81 
64 
42 
38 
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List #7: Money terms, HH20 b and c (1243 and 1244), ^ 
^ ^ "He doesn't amount to ''He isn't worth ." 



one cent 
two cents 
three cents 
four cents 
ten cents 
two bits 
fifty cents 



penny 
ndckel 
dime 
quarter 



plugged cent 
plugged nickel 
penny with a hole in 
wooden nickel 
counterfeit nickel 
pewter . quarter " 



red cent 
red penny 
copper cent 
coppe r nickel 
tin nickel 



sou 

tuppence 
farthing 
picayune 

continental (also continental 

damn) 
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List ta-- Hoot/ («1 hoop responses to HH20 b and o (1243 and 1244)^ 



hoot and holler 
hoot and a halier 
hoot or a holler 
hoot in a holler 
hoot in a hollov 
hoot in a hailstorm 
hoot in hell * 
two hoots in a hollow 
* two hoots in Halifax 
two hoo^s m hell 
raw hoot 

*Suppliecf' from MM24 (1496). "The river is J^^^. ^^^ri J^^^^ 

the house." There were 21 instances of (w)hoop and a .holier 



hoop in hell 
hoop in Halifax 
hoop and holler* 
hoop and a holier* 
h oop and a hop^ ^ 
whoop 

(w)hoop and a holler* 
two whoops m Hades 
two hoops and a holler* 
two hoops m hell 



♦ 

List #9 : Various responses to HH20 b and- c (1243 and 1244) 

pinch of: manure r salt, shit, snuff - 
h is weig h t In Tlirt , feathers , potatoes., salt 



belch in a vrindstorm 
bug dust 
cold potato 
c ow cake 

dirt un der my toenail 
gill of iaybird gravy 



hell room in Georgia 
herring head 

no tch on a stick ^ 
salt that goes in ^hi§-.a£lM 
tits on a boar pig 



*Many examples of sal^injiis^bread, also variations thereof. 
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